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MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
MARRIAGE. 


MarriaGE is the crucible of Love. Not only does 
it test, beyond all doubt, how much of the pure 
and genuine metal, and how much of dross has 
gone to make up the composition, but it brings to 
light various other ingredients, the existence of 
which, but for this melting process, would never 
be imagined. The characters both of man and 
woman remain undeveloped so long as they live 
single lives; and the cynic may compare the 
married state to War, which, if in many respects an 
evil, is still the Parent of much undreamed-of good. 


_ If, for instance, it does not destroy Selfishness, the 


besetting vice of the male sex, it commonly admits 
wife and children to sit side by side with self in a 
man’s heart. It is to the Indolent an incentive to 
exertion, and to the Reckless a motive for prudence. 
It brings with it the sense of responsibility, which 
is good for all of us, and steadies him who has 
been hitherto the mere votary of pleasure. If it 
also makes the Dull somewhat duller, it restricts 
his oppressiveness within narrower limits, and is so 
far a clearygain to the community ; while his wife, 
on the other hand, is no great sufferer, for the 
patient endurance of dulness in a husband is one of 
the most admirable of the peculiar gifts of woman- 
kind. No other relation in life (not even a poor 
one) will listen to a pointless story, ten times 
told, save the spouse of the Teller: it is the special 
‘grace of married brows’ to remain unruffled 
during such inflictions; and if it be urged that 
there are many women who do not know good 
talk from bad, and are ready to call every man 
delightful who can chatter, their universal patience 
surely more than atones for their ‘occasional 
misapprehension. 

A very dull man should not indeed marry a 
very clever woman ; nothing is more sad than to 
see a wife pained by the stupidity of her mate ; 
but it is only in public that she suffers, and because 
of the lookers-on : for her part, she would rather 
hear the mouse squeak (in her own house), than 


the most gifted of skylarks carol abroad. All dull 
men should therefore marry as soon as possible, if it 
were but to secure an audience. And not only dull 
men. What evil experiences (and cynical and base 
opinions derived from them) do those escape who 
marry young! How often does the dissolute or 
world-worn man put off till it is too late that 
yearning after a home, and rest, and faithful love, 
which he calls ‘a determination to settle in life!’ 
I do not speak of elderly widowers, who, when they 
lose a good wife, seem to lose their right hand, and 
are no more to be blamed for marrying again than 
an armless soldier for getting the best substitute 
procurable in place of the missing limb: but with 
respect to bachelors who marry late in life, they 
run a great risk. They have as inferior a chance 
of wedded happiness, in comparison with a more 
juvenile Benedict, as they have of life itself. The 
widower does but reinstate himself by mar- 
riage in the mode of life to which he has been 
accustomed ; but the elderly bachelor is often 
thrown out of gear by his novel position alto- 
gether, and cannot adapt himself to its conditions ; 
his habits are too settled (or unsettled) to endure 
the change. In both cases, one of the greatest 
bonds which unite man and wife is necessarily 
wanting—the sympathy that is begotten by long 
years of common weal and woe, of climbing and 
downfall, of gain and loss—a sentiment that even 
the most Unimaginative never fail to’ feel. Love 
only concerns itself with the present ; its devotees 
picture themselves always young, strong, and pros- 
perous ; but Marriage is for youth and age, for 
health and sickness, and—with the exception of an 
occasional and not-to-be-depended-upon interven- 
tion of the Divorce Court—for our whole life long. 

‘Bear and forbear, says a wicked wit, is the 
proverb most applicable to wife and husband ; 
but the duties of the former are not merely, 
as the villain in the play would have us believe, 
‘to suckle fools and chronicle small-beer, nor 
is it the latter only (by any means) who has 
to forgive his mate, and make allowances for 
her. When two people—non angeli sed Angli 
—are placed together for life under one roof, 
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there must needs at times be disagreements, tiffs, 
unpleasantries, even quarrels (though I do believe 
that in most wedded lives these make up together 
but an insignificant item in the great sum of 
mutual accord); and it is essential that the man be 
not so self-satisfied as to always avow himself in 
the right, or, at all events, so obstinate as never to 
be the first to extend the hand of reconciliation. 
Even in this case, however, the woman, if she is 
wise, will sacrifice her pride (for she is the weaker), 
and submit with as good a grace as she can ; but it 
is a victory that no man should desire, and which 
costs him more than he would like to know: for 
the love of a wife and the submission of a slave 
are not combined in any woman. <A man, on the 
other hand, who suffers himself to be ruled by his 
wife, is a contemptible spectacle indeed,.though a 
rare one; and there is generally some reason 
for the phenomenon, not so patent as the fact. 
Mrs Caudle, I am well persuaded, knew a great 
deal more about Miss Prettyman than are pub- 
lished in her Curtain Lectures; and it is the 
shambling, hen-pecked, submissive Benedict, who 
of all husbands is the slyest, and most addicted to 
playing the gay Lothario. 

A wife, who can be trusted to do so, should 
always have her own way in matters of the house ; 
nothing is more pitiful than to see a man usurping 
a woman’s proper place, and prying into preserve 
cupboards, or giving his orders about the drawing- 
room chintzes. A husband should be a mere bill- 
paying animal as respects all these things, though, 
of course, with the power of veto as to immoderate 
expenditure. If a woman does not understand how 
to rule her servants, order dinner, and make all 
things snug at home, she is not fit to be a wife at 
all. Of course, such knowledge is not learned in 
a day; but it is wonderful how quickly female 
nature will adapt itself to household affairs, so that 
a young lady of eighteen, who has hitherto thought 
of nothing (as it would seem) but how to subdue 
the Military at the county balls, will, after marriage, 
become in six months a sensible housewife, and 
have everything nice about her, or (in her own 
forcible language to the peccant domestic) ‘ will 
know the reason why.’ Above all things, if she 
wishes to make home attractive to her husband, let 
her keep a sharp eye on the cook: nothing makes a 
male creature more discontented with his own house 
than bad dinners, ill served: if there is anything 
that will make him swear (and there generally is, 
my dear young lady, although his temper seemed 
so angelic when he was a-wooing), it is a cold 
plate with hot meat, or a hot one with his cheese. 
Neglect of this sort is unpardonable. Again, it 
may not be possible to give him dainties, but it is 
easy to avoid monotony by a careful study of the 
cookery-book ; and it is quite astonishing how the 
monster man can be subjugated and assuaged by 
a judicious variation of his meals. The creature 
might be allegorically pictured lightly led by a 
fair lady, with a wedding-ring through his palate. 

Indeed, there are a thousand ways to lead him, if 


they are so falsely credited. Opposition, contradic- 
tion, make him furious ; he stamps, he roars, and 
becomes altogether dangerous. Whereas, treat him 
tenderly, O wife, and you shall wind him round 
your marriage-finger. I have seen wives miss their 
chance of gaining what they had set their hearts 
on, a thousand times, through sheer stupidity ; 


anger him, and yet they wilfully pursue it, when 
smooth and easy victory awaits them in another 
direction. Tact! Such women, I say, have not 
even instinct. Birds of Paradise, for instance (not 
to be rude), would act in a more sagacious manner. 
And again, my good ladies, while I am upon these 
unpleasant subjects, Don’t nag. I know the expres- 
sion is vulgar, and not in the dictionaries ; but the 
thing itself, alas, is common enough in the best of 
circles. If you dislike the term, the word ‘worrit’” 
—not the same as ‘to worry,’ but something much 
worse—is a synonym for the objectionable practice 
to which I allude. The effect upon the husband 
is the same as that produced by hot plates with 
cold meats. Say your say, ‘have it out, and have 
done with it, in the devil’s name, but don’t Nag. 
I sometimes think that when Wretches are brought 
up at the police-courts for dancing on their wives 
with iron-tipped boots, and other like diversions 
(for which I, for my part, would take the whole 
moral responsibility of having them hung)—TI say, 
a touch of pity comes across me for even these evil 
scoundrels, when I reflect, ‘ Perhaps, after all, they 
were Nagged into it” It is not certain that Eve 
did not nag Adam ; and perhaps it was Tubal 
Cain (the ironmaster) who first danced upon his 
astonished lady in hobnails, The custom is, at 
all events, of the greatest antiquity. To what, but 
it, can that harmonious line in Holy Writ refer : 
‘Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them.’ What should make them bitter 
against the being whom they should love best in 
the world (and do love), but Nagging? It is to 
this, doubtless, that Shakespeare alludes in those 
sad lines of his: 
‘War is no strife 
To* the dark home and the detested wife.’ 


Also, don’t bore the good-man of the house, who 
has serious cares of his own (and those chiefly con- 
cerning you and the dear children), with trampery 
little vexations of the house : if the cat has visited 
the drawing-room to its disadvantage, don’t let her 
out of the bag; if the servants’ beer-cask has been 
emptied with unusual celerity this month, don’t 
complain to him. He comes home after his labours 
for rest and comfort, and not to be scraped to death 
by oyster-shells of that sort. Just as it is the 
duty and pleasure of married folks to confide to one 
another their real griefs, extracting sweet solace from 
sympathy, so it should be the aim of each to keep 
out of the other’s sight mere petty annoyances : 
there are things to reveal, and things to refrain 
from revealing. And do not you, O man, come 
home sulky and savage from the City, because of 


women would shew a little of that tact for which 
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they know that a certain line of conduct is sure to ° 
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that bad investment in the Chinese Funds, and | that he may appreciate the lovi thy that 
visit upon your wife and wondering infants the | dwells in What it 


ill-humour that should be reserved for the Celestial 


Empire. It’s a cowardly and brutal thing to do, | togeth 


let me tell you, although as common as black- 
berries in the hedges with that chivalric thing we 
call a Gentleman. 

Also, don’t stint your wife in pocket-money. If 
she is so unmindful of her duty to you and yours 
as to be lavish and extravagant, when you find it 
hard to make both ends meet, work as hard as you 
can, I have no defence to offer for her: be angry, 
and (yet) sin not. But if, while —- to look 
twice at a shilling before you part with it, you 
grudge her every sixpence she spends (as is only too 
often the case), you must forgive me for saying that 
you are a mean Wives 
of parsimony, when the charge ought properly to 
be laid the husband. 
demand close shaving ; and the pin-money of many 
wives is calculated upon a totally different scale 
from what the husband calls his ‘necessary ex- 

ses’ Man (as I have had occasion to observe 
ore) never displays so much of the Sneak as in 
his relations with woman; and this of 
imony is one of the examples of it. It is not 
indeed untrue, but the offence is often involuntary. 
To do married men justice, however, it is not they 
who commonly urge this accusation, but rather 
bachelors, who easily perceive that women are 
penurious, without guessing at the cause. 

Generally speaking indeed, in the very free dis- 
cussions that take place among ‘those horrid men 
when they get together’ concerning the other sex, 
married men are its defenders, and bachelors (yes, 
my dear — lady, those very polite and deferen- 
tial persons who turn your head by their flatteries) 
are its detractors. It is they who have had 

ience of matrimony who speak the best of it, 
they have reason. 

As the real comforts of religion, the divines assure 
us, are never known until we fall into adversity, so 
is it with our wives. Love, the ion, is a sun- 
shade, admirably adapted for fair weather ; married 
love is an umbrella—nay, a dreadnought, wrapped 
in which we may defy the worst of storms. 


When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

is nothing beyond the truth as our wives : 
they can even evince generosity when the evil is of 
our own choosing: a good wife will not reproach 
you for a ‘next morning’s headache’ (though it 
must be only once and away, mind), but will 
add the | of ice to the glass of Seltzer- 


water, and sigh: ‘Poor fellow! I know it was 
not the wine; but you should not excite yourself 


so in these discussions, t does 
it signify whether Hamlet was really mad or not?’ 


You are not quite certain of what she is talking 
about : she is pen referring to some impromptu 
explanation of yours to account for your unusual 
demeanour on the previous evening: but you 

t her remark with grateful ess, 

i praise of the poet only refers to our creature- 
comforts—a woman's help in sickness: how she 
smooths the pillow, and soothes the pain. Now, in 
all ole ne is the prop and stay of 
her husband. Just as folks get -drowned in 
the — for the sake of the brandy in the 
Royal Humane Society’s Receiving-house, so it is 


matter, dear,’ says she, ‘so long as we can still be 
er!’ Of course, it matters ; but, believe me, 
O cynical celibate, it matters not nearly so much 
as it would matter to you. 

Qf course, there are many points in which matri- 
mony is open to ridicule, and many married folks 
who seem to do their very best to render it ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of others ; but, in my opinion, there 
are very few men indeed who would not be the 


happier for being married. The Virtuous, though 
they rarely need such advice, for most of them 
become Benedicts early, in i reap the 


reward of their virtue; the Vicious are so far 
bettered by it, inasmuch as it affords them at least 
one roof under which they get no harm, but good ; 
it is like the open danbhon to the sinner, 
whither he can at any time repair when the good 
impulse moves him. There are some men who 
live two lives, the one abroad, ill spent ; the other 
at home—so powerful is the influence for good in 
the mere atmosphere of domestic life—almost well 
spent. At the same time, I need not say that I 
recommend no woman to undertake this task of 
semi-reclamation, of which they are nevertheless 
too frequently ambitious. 

As to the mere proposition of age in married 
life, I know no wiser guide than the great student 
of Human Nature, who wrote : 


‘ Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 
For, boy, however we do J gees ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering—sooner lost and worn 
Than woman’s are.’ 


A CHANGE OF LUCK 
CHAPTER III.—MISS LUCY EDDOWES. 
‘How vexing that I was not in!’ poutingly said 
Miss Lucy Eddowes, turning a fine bouquet of 
flowers about in her hand, as she stood in the low- 
ceilinged parlour at Elm Cottage, which was the 
furthest house in the village towards the river, and 
took its name from a large tree at the front of it. 
‘ Are they not pretty ?/—and the better to survey 
the rich flowers, she hastily divested herself of 
bonnet and shawl, for she had but just returned 
from a walk in the village. ‘ But tell’me the exact 
message—I mean the very words,’ she impatiently 
added, addressing the other occupants of the room. 
These were the two elderly, white-haired dames 
who had accompanied her to the thread-cutting on 
the previous day, and who were now standing on 
the hearth in a golden mist then pouring through 
the window. 
‘What were the words, Millicent?’ gravely 
echoed Mrs Dunstan, the real mistress of the cot- 
tage, looking towards her companion, Mrs Hibberd, 
who was no relative at all, but had simply paid the 
widow a visit of fifteen years’ duration down to 
the present, with every prospect of its continuing 
to the latest day of her life. Mrs Hibberd responded 
to the appeal at once. 


his income 


‘« Sir Mark’s compliments,” the footman said, 
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bowing till his smooth silk stockings stretched 
again; “and would Miss Eddowes accept the 
bouquet ; and also, would she on any future 
occasion, in her walks, avail herself of any of the 

unds she might find convenient ?”—I 
don’t think I have forgotten a syllable—have I, 
Sarah?’ and the speaker's somewhat wrinkled 
features wore quite a triumphant look. 

*How annoying, not to be in, to send one’s own 
reply !’ repeated the beauty, her manner shewing 
a curious mixture of gratification and disappoint- 

ve an opportunity of perso nki im,’ 
Aunt Dunstan quickly following. ‘Iam sure it is 
very kind of him,’ she continued, pressing the 
bouquet to her 

It may be the custom to send a bouquet to 
whoever cuts the threads, said Mrs Dunstan, her 
blue eyes surveying her niece very coldly. ‘I am 
sure I don’t know. But we have flowers enough 
of our own in the garden—that we have.’ 

‘Why, Sarah!’ exclaimed the other old lady, in 
evident surprise, ‘I feel certain Sir Mark doesn’t 
every thread-cutting send his grand servants to 
every little house, like ours, with’—— She 
checked herself at a twice-repeated signal from her 
hostess of the last fifteen years. 

‘Your garden, aunt, is very nice, I allow; but 
we haven’t got all the flowers in the world in it, 
I think,’ observed Lucy, with a slight toss of the 
fair head, as, turning about, she retreated through 
the door, taking the bouquet with her. 

‘Hush a minute, Millicent!” And Mrs Dunstan 
raised a T, ees the beautiful creature 
pass quite through the lobby, and ont into the 
garden at the back. ‘You don’t understand Lucy,’ 
she resumed with a sigh, turning to her old friend. 
‘Indeed, you know little of her, Milly ; she has 
been with us only a week, and ’—— 

‘Well, isn’t she very beautiful? That is all I 
say,’ was petulantly 

‘We know she is beautiful ; the more the pity, 
as those nearer to her than we are think.’ 

‘Why, you are her own aunt, Sarah, if I am not; 
though it is very good of her to call me aunty. 
Those nearer to her !’ 

‘Her mother is nearer to her than even I am. 
a don’t be cross, Milly; she is nearer, isn’t 
8 

‘Of course she is; but Emma Eddowes, as the 
mother of such a girl as that, should be too proud 
of her to talk in this strange way. I don’t under- 
stand it.’ 

‘I did not wish, for Lucy’s own sake, to trouble 
you with this matter,’ went on Mrs Dunstan, speak- 
ing very gravely, her blue eyes seeming brighter 
than by half a tear-drop in each. ‘ But she 
seems to take so much more notice of you already 
than of me, that I must tell you, ca especially 
since you look at it in this way, 

‘Tell me what, Sarah?’ was the surprised 
inquiry. ‘I am only pleased and proud of her 
because she is your niece ; but if you are not satis- 
fied with me, Sarah Dunstan, I suppose I know my 
position. It is true I have been here a long time 
now, but still I—1’ The left-hand corner of 
the silk apron raised towards the aged countenance 
filled up the blank. Mrs Dunstan, however, did 
not seem so much affected by this conduct as might 
have been expected : the truth was, the threat had 
lost somewhat of its force from being too often 


re —half-a-dozen times a day it was made use 
of, unless Mrs Hibberd ruled everything. 

‘Come to the window, Millicent, for I don’t want 
Lucy to hear, kindly remarked the other. ‘I had 
a letter this morning from Lucy’s mother. The 
note Emma sent with Lucy of course said nothing 


about it.’ 
‘It is now nearly di ime, Sarah,’ remarked 


y dinner-tim 
rop pa corner of the apron, and 
an 


r com- 


fore 

‘I should have told you at bedtime ; but really 
the letter so agrees with Lucy’s conduct yesterday, 
that I have scarcely known what I was doing. It 
made me quite ill when the footman came with the 
flowers.’ 

‘Well, I know that I am no relative of theirs, nor 
of yours either, Sarah ; I am only a friend and a 
visitor, I very well remember; still, I did not 
expect’——- The corner of the apron was lifted, 
but it dropped again sideways. ‘A strange kind 
of letter, Sarah, did you say? I am not asking 
to see it; no, if you did not think proper this 
morning 

‘Don’t be so ill-tempered, Milly. You know I 
have no secrets from you,’ was the soothing answer. 
‘Come to the window ;’ and Mrs Dunstan brought 
a crumpled letter up out of the depths of her dress- 

ket. ‘There it is: read it while I stand at the 
door’ The speaker crossed over, and stood with 
the inner door of the room in her hand, watching 
Lucy in the garden; while her old friend, with 
awkward fingers, rustled the paper open, and 
commenced reading 

My pear Saran—I have got the servant to 
address this letter, and I hope the post-mark will not 
be observed. In the note Lucy brought, I could of 
course say nothing, for she had to read it. Her 
visit, I fear, would take you quite by surprise ; and 
Iknew nothing of it until the day before she started, 
when I found her making the girl pack her boxes. 
The truth is, Sarah, as 1 have mentioned to you 
before, Lucy is too grand for us poor people : she 
ought to have been born in a palace, instead of our 
humble home. She is too ambitious, too elegant 
in her tastes, and altogether too undomesti for 
our sphere ; and whatever it will end in, I don’t 
know. All this will be very distressing to you, 
and I wish I had better news to send. 

The only explanation I can give you of her takin 
this sudden step is, that the day before she spoke o' 
it, we had not got on very well together—in fact, I 
had to speak very seriously to her about the lady- 
like airs she would assume, so above our station 
for you know only too well how barely provi 

r John left us; and there is Sarah (your god- 
aughter, who sends her best love) and young John, 
besides herself and me, to be considered. But, 
someway, I always get the worst in our conversa- 
tions. I won’t try to repeat what , for it 
would only pain you; but in the end I had to fall 
back on my authority, and to order her to her room. 
That slight disagreement is the only cause I know 
of, dear sister, for our estrangement; yet she must 
at once have decided upon this visit (which I 
doubt will have embarrassed you and good Mrs 
Hibberd, to whom, please, give my kindest love), for 
her boxes were ready before noon the next day, 
and I knew by her manner that I must not oppose 
her comin 


Ah, I ofven think what a blessing it is you had 


Aunt Milly, 
looking su 
‘and yet you haven't mentioned the letter : 
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no family ; for though children cause very pleasur- 
able feelings sometimes, nobody but parents know 
the anxiety they give. It dees make me feel 
angry at times when people, struck by Lucy’s 
beauty, seem to think I ought to be so grateful at 
having such a child. Of course I am proud of her, 
for I never saw a duchess her equal in appearance 
and manners. But I can’t expect aduke to ride up 
to our green door and ask her in marriage. 

Do try to prevent—if you can—those about her 
from feeding her pride, for I don’t know how it is, 
she seems to bewitch everybody she comes near, if 
they are strangers. I know, dear, you will not be 
the first to hint at her departure, and that she will 
stay with you just as long as the whim may con- 
tinue; so you must not be offended—indeed, I 
know you will not, for we understand one another's 
affairs too well for that—at my enclosing somethi 
when I write again towards the extra expenses 
know she will occasion you.—Wishing I could 
have written more cheerfully, I remain your 
affectionate sister, 

P.S—I shall, of course, write to Lucy soon. 


‘Now, you better understand what I mean, 
Millicent,” said Mrs Dunstan, coming from her 
ar on guard by the door. ‘ Give me the letter ; 

want to it away safe.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know what to say,’ replied Mrs 
Hibberd, her eyes opened to the full, as she see- 
sawed the letter aimlessly about. ‘I don’t think 
Emma Eddowes is the best woman to manage her 
children,’ 

‘Perhaps not, for she has a quick temper her- 
y said Aunt Dunstan, taking back the 


‘That is just what I said long ago, Sarah, but 

ou never would admit it ; and it would not be to 

wondered at if she had spoiled the girl, with her 
beauty and her spirit.’ 

* But Lucy is to ope ae oe will admit that, 
Milly ?—See how she put herself in Sir Mark’s 
way yesterday ;’ and a blush came on the speaker’s 
withered cheek. ‘It was not proper; I felt so at 
the time, ——_ some way, with her looks and 
manners, anything she does, does not seem very 
wrong at the moment.’ 

‘Really, Sarah’—and Aunt Milly put up her 
hands—‘ she could not help Sir Mark being struck ; 
and you know there was the more unlikely case of 
Squire Watson in our parish and’—— 

‘Oh, do hush, Millicent—do hush, pray!’ and 
Mrs Dunstan, quite agitated, put her Nae ¢ on the 


other’s shoulder. ‘Suppose she had heard foolish 
words like those !’ 


‘Heard what, dear? My hearing isn’t good 
and I make mistakes ; but Iam hon wa at not 
say “ foolish words”—no ;’ and the speaker sud- 
denly became twice as prim in her chair. 

‘ But, Milly, don’t you see that talk of this kind 
in Lucy’s hearing would only make the matter 
bts and just do what her mother wishes us not 

‘ Lucy’s mother, Sarah—that is, Emma Stanh 


is, 
that was—well,’ and the old lady hesitated mS 
don’t wish to be harsh, but if I been Lucy’s 


mother, I should not have written a letter like 
4 I — 

‘Hush! she is coming in out of the garden? 
interrupted Aunt Dunstan. ‘I ought to have 
known,’ she added in a lower voice, ‘ with Lucy’s 
influence over you, what side you would take. It 


is very unjust of you: I will go up-stairs.” She 
left the room hurriedly. : 

‘I cannot prevent the girl being pleased with 
my old chatter, and it is very good of her, for if I 
were her real aunt, she could not hang more to 
me,’ triumphantly muttered Mrs Hib ‘But I 
won't talk with her about Sir Mark,’ she solemnly 
added, with a positive shake of the head. 

‘Come here, Lucy, and kiss me, were Aunt 
Milly’s first words, as the young lady, looking still 
more beautiful and elegant with head and arms 
uncovered, re-entered the room, the bouquet sent 
by the baronet still in her hand. Lucy rather 
leisurely swept across the room, and stooped her 
white forehead to the dame’s = after which she 
crossed to the hearth, to place the flowers in a vase 
on the shelf. ‘I will always take your part, who- 
ever else does not,’ suddenly added Aunt Milly. 

‘ What ! somebody has been taking sides against 
me ?’ was the quick comment. ‘ Well, you, at any 
rate, are always kind, Aunty Milly;’ and taking 
back, and her pale fingers sticki em in 
the other’s wall paler hair. 

‘ Ah, you are twenty years too late for that! It 
used to be quite black once, did my ae hair !’ 
Having heaved a sigh at this recollection, the 
speaker went on: ‘ No, Lucy, I didn’t say anybody 
had been siding against you. How couldI? There 
is only your aunt and me in the ho and we 
both love you dearly. Still,’ the old lady chuckled, 
‘I may say I love you as well as anybody—as 
well as if I was connected with you .“ blood, 


Lucy’ 

Biood ! Aunt Milly? I don’t think it matters 
at all. You love me better than some do who are 
nearer even than Aunt Dunstan ;’ and the beanty 
straightened herself. ‘Do you know, Aunt Milly,’ 
she went on, after submitting to the other’s renewed 
caresses, ‘1 think aunt was not quite pleased at 
my carrying the bell away at the Lodge yesterday, 
nor = Mark’s present this morning. I wish I 

in. 


‘Hush ! we are not to talk of those things ;’ and 
Mrs Hibberd put on a mysterious air. 

‘Oh, is that what you and Aunt Dunstan have 
been settling and taking sides about?’ Lucy said, 
bridling a little ; but almost instantly she broke 
into a sharp laugh.—‘ Where would you to- 
morrow, aunty, if you were in my place, and had 
all the long morning on your hands?’ she hastily 
inquired. ‘I have been all over the fields, and 
through the little wood, and the- river is nearly 
dry. I think I have been every way, and one tires 
of always going the same Can you think 
of a new one for me ?’ 

‘You forget, Lucy. Did not the 
Lodge grounds were open to you! t are 
beautiful’ 

‘Yes; but, Aunt Milly, we must not talk of 
those matters ;’ and a look of mock-gravity came 
over the — bright face. ‘I think I shall go 
up to the Lodge to-morrow—it would be rude not 
to do so after the invitation—and you shall go 
with me. Why should not we see the pretty 


grounds }—and I am so very fond of flowers. I am 
sure you will fo with me?’—and the speaker’s 
eyes backed up the question with a most enchanting 
glance. 


‘ Ay, that I will, even if somebody and I quarrel 
about it afterwards,’ was the reply of the old 
lady, who, two minutes before, had vowed in her 
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own mind not to talk with Lucy about Sir 
Mark. 

Thank 
stairs ;’ an 


ou.—I hear Aunt Dunstan on the 
Lucy turned away, and went towards 
the window, the heaving of her white shoulders 
shewing that she was laughing silently—probably 
at her easy conquest of Aunt Milly. 

‘I recollect now I had something to tell you,’ 
suddenly said Lucy, facing about as Mrs Dunstan 
entered the parlour. ‘From what you know of 
that strange woman and the bird-man, should you 
expect to find a neighbour’s child at the door of 
their cottage playing with a gold bracelet twice as 


as mine 
*O dear, no!’ replied her aunt. ‘Joe-of-the- 
Birds, as they call him, can’t make very much out 
of the birds, if it was all profit, for he sells some at 
eightpence and ninepence.’ 

‘Perhaps it was only imitation,’ put in Mrs 
Hibberd. ‘Those Birmingham people should not 
be allowed to do it ; nobody can real from not 
a Aunt Mill 

e an exception in my case, Aunt Milly. 
It was real, and | valuable” - 

‘What did you do, Lucy? Was the child out- 
side of the house with an ornament of that kind ?’ 
asked Aunt Dunstan in continued surprise. 

‘Just as I stopped, the bird-man—and how 

ly he talks—came to the door, and snatched 
it from the child, throwing it—yes, as carelessly 
as I do this leaf—into the house to the woman, who 
put it down on the table. And that is not all!’ 
went on Lucy, becoming excited by the narrative. 
*I could not be mistaken, for the door at first was 
quite open, and in a black box on the table there 
was more jewellery.’ 

‘Dear me! I hope this Joe is not a thief, and 
goes about with birds as a pretence for stealing 
such things,’ nervously remarked Mrs Hibberd. 

‘What, from other cottages, aunty!’ and Lucy 
laughed. ‘There is some mystery about that 
woman, or she would not have done as she did at 
the thread-cutting. She is quite ladylike when 
you see her close, though there is something strange 
in her manner, and this Joe treats her as deferen- 
tially as possible, He cannot be her husband, I am 
sure. 


‘Nobody knows anything of them; they have 
not been here long. It was curious that she 
should so excite herself at the Lodge, observed Mrs 
Dunstan, going to her chair. 

ut, for they 


‘Perhaps I shall find something 
both pressed me to go into the co 

*To go into their cottage, Lucy!’ and her aunt 
looked over her shoulder in surprise. ‘You are 
making friends, Lucy, with all kinds of people.’ 

shew me the birds ’—— 

e friends, did you say, Sarah? Yes, Lu 
will find friends anywhere,’ sald Aunt Milly, coming 
to her favourite’s aid. 

Aunt Dunstan made no further remark ; bu 
ame herself, took a book off a side-table, an 
opened it. It was however evident, from the wa: 

e held it, she was not reading, but was pone 2 
with her own thoughts. After a minute or two's 
silence, Lucy nodded her shining head towards Mrs 
Hibberd, and passed out of the room. 


CHAPTER IV.—IN THE LODGE GROUNDS. 


At the end of the west wing of Dayton Lod 
there was a particularly sunny gable, po which 


a -tree was trained. This was a favourite 
saunter with Sir Mark, who would spend hours 
together walking to and fro on the narrow path. 
A sort of understanding existed that this part of 
the grounds was to be ted at certain hours for 
the owner; and some of the servants who had 
stumbled there haphazard at these times, stated 
that the baronet had a habit of talking to himself 
when walking there. It was but just past the 
rather late breakfast-hour at the Lodge, and Sir 
Mark hastily turned the peach-tree gable corner. 
He did not appear at his ease, judging from his 

rturbed manner and unusual look. There was a 


‘flush on his face ; his yellow bushy eyebrows were 


brought down; and his not v full lips were 


occasion, he 
quite busy with other matters. 

‘Thank God, I have escaped at last from their 
prying eyes. Condemn my worst enemy, I say, to 
the living in a house with a crowd of people about 
him, he muttered, as he fairly turned the corner, 
and then slackened in his walk.—‘ Off with you !’ 
he added, pulling out his pocket-handkerchief, and 
shaking it at the fowls. ‘Hsh! hsh!’ he hi as 
if even their bright eyes annoyed him, ‘Off!’ and 
he stooped and threw a handful of gravel at them. 
The peacock uttered a harsh scream, and, followed 
by the other feathered intruders, strutted away to 
the side among the shrubs. 

‘A night like this quite shatters me : I have not 
had that dream for fifteen years, he said, recom- 
mencing his walk along the ‘But this 
morning’s letter is Walter’s doings ; he must have 
written to Eleanor some pack of nonsense, for what 
grounds have I given? He is like all the rest ;’ and 
a scornful laugh came. ‘I daresay he is impatient 
I am not out of the road ; and is here playing the 
spy. To and fro walked the speaker, his face 
wearing a very sullen expression. ‘It is clear what 
Eleanor’s remark alludes to; she used the same 
reminder, in the very same words, when that 
ridiculous rumour got afloat about Lady Kate 
Wykeham. Will people never forget?’ he asked 
angrily, quickening his pace. ‘Not if they have a 
son waiting for the estates and a title!’ he added 
very bitterly a moment later. Then he drew a 
crumpled letter from his breast-pocket, and dashed 
ito 

‘ Skaaa!’ grated the peacock, and its master gave 
a start at the sudden noise. 

‘If Eleanor dare write to me in this fashion, this 
is how I will serve her letters ;’ tearing it into strips. 
‘It only reached her asa rumour more than twenty 

ears ago, and she knows nothing for certain. 
and he showered the white frag- 
ments yp = on the grass. ‘I am not going to 
make a fool of myself; but it shall be my own 
doing, not under a kind of threat from a selfish 
woman, who has a son to step into my shoes. Do 
what I would, I am safenow. If I was safe gn 

ears fifteen years ago, ten years x ve 
more chances now.’ 

‘Skaaa!’ again put in the evil-croaking bird with 
the varied feathers, now coming out upon the lawn 
hurriedly and in ill-temper. 

The baronet glared at it, raised his hands to his 
ears, as if to shut out the noise, and passed round 


| strutting on | | out | 
feathers : equally unheeded were the flutterings of 
the other ornamental fowl, of several kinds, who 
j | ruffled their plumage at his approach. On this - 
| 
| 
{ 
j 
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the angle of the wall to the front of the 


The cries of the peacock, and its sudden a 
ance on the lawn, were explained a moment later 
by the cautious emergence of the pale-faced Mr 
Adams, Sir Mark’s secretary, from among the 
shrubs, ‘I knew he had put a letter somewhere!’ 
murmured that person, stooping and hastily collect- 
ing the fluttering fragments of written paper from 
the That done, he hurried roun oppo- 
site end of the gable, out of _ 

‘Pray, have you noticed Hibberd, one of 
the ladies from Elm Cottage?’ was being asked of 
a female domestic doing something just within a 
side-door, as Sir Mark arrived at the front of the 

. His usual good-fortune was happening, only 
that the gratification of one’s desires is not always 
good—the asker of the question was Lucy Eddowes. 

Miss he said after 
just a perceptible pause, and s 
constrained way. ‘Can I aid you?’ he added a 
second afterwards ; and he lifted his hat, for Lucy 
was descending very low in the prettiest of courte- 
sies. ‘One of your aunts missing, did I hear ?’ 

‘Thank you, Sir Mark, was answered in the 
softest tones, as Lucy, with a sweeping glance 
of her full eyes, rose gracefully from her co’ 
‘I have availed myself, she went on, ‘of your 
kind permission to enter the beautiful grounds ; 
and as I stayed by the lake to watch the swans, 
Mrs Hibberd. walked forward. No doubt I shall 
a ae oe I will help in th 

¢ ou wi it me, i in the 
face—‘ Here !’ and he turned to the servant Lucy 
had accosted—‘ yourself and two or three others 


ing in rather a 


down the leading towards the lake, and 
fry to find Mrs Hibberd. 

Lucy courtesied again, ing him with her 
eyes. ‘Aunty is not very quick of foot, and 


cannot have strayed far.’ 

‘So the swans are to blame for detaining you ?’ 
the baronet remarked when they had walked down 
the broad central path a few yards. 

‘No, not to blame, Sir Mark, for being attractive,’ 
was very archly said. 

The baronet looked at her sideways, rather 
keenly, but made no reply. Slowly they walked 
on, his eyes furtively surveying her, but his 
tongue was almost silent. The wilful, beautiful, 
imprudent girl seemed to be aware of the scrutiny 

as, for her manner was a little 
embarrassed, though she tried to force observations 
about the beauty of the sights around them. Her 
companion, however, only made the most common- 
place —- still keeping his side-long glance 
upon her, 

‘Mr Dayton—Mr Dayton, said the secretary 
Adams, gone into the breakfast-room, 
his into after his espionage, 
and was gathering up the ne rs and other 
matters Sir Mark hal not this Sir 
Mark and a ~— ?’—pointing through the window. 

‘A lady? You know we have no lady-visitors, 
answered Mr Walter Dayton, looking up from a 
small table where he was writing. 

‘ Not indoor visitors at nt.’ 

‘What do you mean by that, Adams?’ asked 
the other, rising and coming to the window. 
‘Why, it is the beauty from the cottage—Miss 
Eddowes !’ 


fixed on her fair, flushed | h 


handsome young lady who used the scissors at the 
thread-cutting,’ said Adams. 

‘When I spoke to him of her, he joked me 
about keeping out of her way, if people said she 
was so fascinating. Ha, ha!’ 

‘It is rather amusing,’ and Adams pretended to 
laugh too. ‘The walk must be very narrow at 
that point; I’ll suggest it to the gardener. It 
must need widening there. How closely together 
they have to walk !’ 

‘Nonsense ; we can’t see from this distance’ 

‘Do you know the shrub they are stooping over 
now?’ asked Adams. ‘ Why, she must have pricked 
her finger. Ah! it is one of the cacti, you may 
depend upon it’ 

‘Confound it!’ ejaculated Mr Dayton, as if at 
something he saw. 

‘I never liked those plants,’ slily replied his 
companion.—‘ There! Sir Mark is examining w 
the thorn has pierced. I hope it is not serious— 
don’t you?’ And the fierce eyes of the speaker 
stared into Mr Dayton’s countenance. 

‘Fifteen, sixteen—I could have counted thirty 
if I had be at the first, while she has let him 
hold her d!’ quite savagely remarked the 
young gentleman, without removing his gaze from 


‘Many men marry after your uncle’s age,’ 
smoothly remarked Adams. 

‘What do you say?’ answered Walter Dayton, 
starting as if stung. ‘I tell you what, Adams, you 
always make me uncomfortable whenever we talk 
together, with your infernal s tions. Of course, 
e may marry if he likes, and have a houseful of 
children, for what I care. I suppose he would bu 
one a commission, at anyrate ; and then, in one’s 
old age, one would have the half-pay to live upon. 
Is that like what you mean ?—They 
have turned for the Gray Grotto,’ he added, leaving 
the window. 

‘You are so 


easily offended, Mr Dayton, 
softly cuvent Alon ‘But were not you the 
means of introducing Miss Eddowes here? I 
understood it was at your suggestion the steward 
hit upon her for the thread-cutting—you saw her 
first at the cottage, I believe.’ 

‘Do you wish me to throw something at you, 
Adams?’ demanded Mr Dayton, his hand wander- 
missile, y don’t you take your pa an 
to your work? Don’t you see 1 am 

‘You are out of temper this morning,’ smoothly 
remarked Adams, a bright twinklé in his eye. 
‘Miss Eddowes has permission to walk in the 
grounds—I heard that from one of the servants ; 
and your uncle, no doubt, has lighted on her in 
doing so. That will be the explanation.’ 

‘I daresay I said something just now I should 
not,’ stammered the young gentleman after a short 
pause, speaking over his shoulder. ‘You are a 
very good fellow, Adams; but you, some way, 
hee me uncomfortable when we get talking’ 
Adams made no reply whatever to this, but there 
was a sickly smile on his face as he picked up his 
papers ; and as he behind Walter Dayton’s 
chair to leave the room, his look was one of intense 
hate, as well as a sort of triumph. The door closed 
behind him rather more loudly than usual as he 
his exit. bliged 

‘I cannot say how much we are obli to 

Sir Mark,’ sald Lucy Eddowes, pausing at the 


. | the window. 


‘Oh, Miss Eddowes, is it? Ah, so that is the 


great entrance-gates of the Lodge grounds, whither 
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the baronet had accompanied herself and Aunt 
Milly ; and the speaker gradually subsided into a 
courtesy even profounder than before. 

‘Will you let me join my humble thanks, 
also, Sir Mark?’ added Mrs Hibberd., ‘ We have 
soon. enjoyed the walk over the very beautiful 

ands.’ 


‘The Lodge grounds have been more beautiful 
than usual during the last half-hour,’ he tly 
answered, with a significant glance in the direction 
of Lucy.—‘Good-morning.” A bow accompanied 
the remark; and Sir Mark, as he stood at the 
entrance of his domain, watching the retreati 
visitors down the road, appeared to have recov 
his temper. 

‘Well, I will say he is the most graceful man I 
ever met!’ enthusiastically remarked Mrs Hibberd, 
as soon as they were a little distance away. ‘Was 
it not kind of him to walk to the very gates? And 
then you heard what he said of our being old 
neighbours? Neighbours, he said ; he did not say 
tenants, as he might have done. Dear me! and 
yet Sarah would wish we had not come! Then, 
how prettily he said the grounds had been more 
beautiful—that was a compliment to you, Lucy;’ 
and the gossiping speaker laid a hand on le 

companion’s arm. 

‘He did find his tongue at the last,’ murmured 
Lucy, turning and stooping to pick up a dropped 
glove. ‘Why! there he is at the entrance stilt !— 
Is he, or is he not, just a little bewitched?’ the 
eer creature whispered in a pleased low tone to 


‘But what did Sir Mark say all the time you 
were searching for me? I quite understood you, 
Lucy, to tell me to walk back to the grotto, and 
you would follow me. Come, you must tell me 
all the conversation you had—some pretty things 
he said, I am sure.’ 

‘Oh, I cannot remember, aunty, what he said. 
Baronets are not very different to others, I think ; 
they are not any cleverer, and have not much 
more to say, answered Lucy with a pout. The 
truth was, that the baronet’s taciturnity had quite 
embarrassed her ; he gazed at her sufficiently, but 
the final remark at the gate was the only compli- 
ment he had paid her.—‘ But have you,’ Lucy went 
on, ‘agreed what we are to say when we get home ? 
You know what I mean—if Aunt Dunstan asks 
where we have been,’ 

‘Well, if she asks, I suppose we shall have to 
tell her; and she is sure to say we have done 
wrong. At this recollection, the aged face of the 
speaker grew more becomingly serious. ‘But now 
we have been, it cannot be helped.’ 

‘Nay, we are not going straight home. I have 
made only one of the two visits we settled on ;’ 
and Lucy, saying this, swerved for the left-hand 
path, as they neared the village. 

‘ Are you going to Joc-of-the-Birds’ cottage now? 
Why, my thoughts, Lucy, are so full of Sir Mark, 
I could go and sit down in the chimney-corner, 
and think of nothing else for hours !’ 

‘My mind is not quite so easily filled as all that, 
aunty,’ laughed Lucy ; ‘and I think I could find a 
corner for the secret of this curious woman with 
the jewels, if I could only get at it’ 

‘Isn’t that the bird-man at the door?’ asked 
Aunt Milly, as they approached a group of cot- 


t was so. A broad-shouldered, poorly-dressed 
man, his coarse features sadly pitted from small-pox, 


was sitting at the door of the first house, with 
four or five little square bird-cages about him, the 
merry occupants of them flitting from one perch 
to another, and chirping merrily. He was putting 
together the frame of a new cage, and did not 
appear to observe the visitors until they were 
within a few of the house ; but when he did 
so, he hurriedly scrambled to his feet, a cunning 
look coming upon his face, as he pulled off his 
cap, and stood in the doorway. 

‘Are you and your birds quite well to-day?’ 
asked Lucy. ‘You see, 1 am mindful of my 
promise to call soon. Is the mistress at home ?” 

Joe-of-the-Birds made some reply, but it was 
not very intelligible, for he spoke in a strong 
dialect not belonging to that iocality. Turnin 
about rather quickly, he passed into the cottage. 
Lucy, for her own reasons, followed him nearly as 

iftly. The dwelling contained two down-stairs 
rooms, and the inner one also had the door open. 
Into this apartment Joe hurried, but he was not 
quick enough in closing the door to prevent their 
visitor from getting a glimpse of a most curious 
scene. In this interior room, Lucy clearly saw a 
rude machine, evidently made in imitation of the 
embroidery-frame at the Lodge, and the female 
occupant of the cottage was seated before it, 
snapping threads with a pair of scissors ! 

Lucy had, however, little leisure for wonderment 
at this, for almost instantly the door re-opened, and 
a tall woman advanced, Joe following close behind. 
The woman shewed the traces of considerable good 
looks, —. at the first glance, there was some- 
thing a little ss about her now: she might 
be forty-five years old, er though, again, she 
might not be so old as she appeared, for she looked 
worn and faded, as if anxiety had told upon her 
as well as time. Her dress was very plain, and 
somewhat neglected in addition ; indicating some- 
thing like unthrift, as well as bareness of means. 
The idea of jewellery in connection with ‘her 
seemed preposterous. With a singularly bright 
flash of her hazel eyes, she hurried towards Lucy, 
with both hands outstretched. 

‘You do me a great honour,’ she began, speakin 
with more emphasis than the circumstances seem 
to call for. ‘I am very much obliged to you.’ 
There was a very perceptible dialect, resembling 
that of Joe, in the utterance of the words, 

‘I and my aunt were passing, and I remembered 
your kind invitation,’ said Lucy. 

‘Ah! your aunt, replied the woman, glancin 
for the first time at Mrs Hibberd, who had viel 
at the door, and was there talking gaily with Joe, 
who had returned to his post, poking her fingers 
into the cages at the birds. ‘See! she is engaged ;’ 
and the speaker checked herself in advancing 
towards the door.—‘I hear you had the compliment 
of a bouquet from the Lodge, said she abruptly, 
suddenly turning her glittering eyes on Lucy. 
‘One of the neighbours saw the grand servant at 
your door, and told Joe, she added, With a 
curious smile. 

‘Yes ; I suppose it is a custom in the case of 
those who cut the thread, answered Lucy, quite 
taken by surprise. 

‘ Joe—Joe!’ was the reply, 


y given; ‘quiet 
the birds: it is not possible to hear.’ This was 
said with — of command, and was 
most promptly obeyed by Joe. Hurriedly stepping 
in from the door, he made some ical so at 
which the tiny choristers all round the walls, in 
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two or three lines of cages, hushed their musical 
chatterings instantly. 

*Good-morning, ma’am,’ said Mrs Hibberd, 
entering after Joe. ‘I hope you are well ?’—and 
she courtesied, in acknowledgment of the woman’s 
courtesy. ‘I have been so bold as to make a call 
with Miss Eddowes.’ 

‘Miss Eddowes does me a double favour to bring 
with her a friend.’ 

Aunty Milly stared in astonishment at this stately 
style of reception, turning her eyes from the woman 
round the room, which literally had no further 
furniture in it than the bird-cages. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Lucy, coming forward. 
‘This is ibberd.’ She paused, and looked 
towards their hostess, as if puzzled for the other 
name. 

‘Mrs Leighton,’ was answered, after a second’s 
pause ; and then the speaker, raising her left hand, 
compressed her forehead between her thumb and 

and said something which neither Lucy 
nor Mrs Hibberd could distinguish. 
‘Mrs Leighton—Aunty Milly,’ Lucy repeated, 
with a bend, completing the introduction. 

‘How very pleasant it must be to have such a 
variety of birds about one,’ resumed the old lady, 
trying to recover herself, and turning away to the 
cage-lined walls. 

‘It is very kind of you to say so, Mrs Hibberd,’ 
was the quick reply ; ‘ but, if we could afford it, 
we should have fewer of them. Now and then, 
they are too noisy. Would you care to see them 
closer ?’ and she went nearer to them for a moment 
with the old lady, but was very soon back at Lucy’s 
side. ‘My name, I expect, would be strange to 
your aunt,’ she said in a low tone, ‘neighbours 
as we are; though I was acquainted with Mrs 
Hibberd’s name. See brings me gossip, even if I do 
not fetch it ;’ and the odd smile again flashed forth. 

‘May I know, interrupted Mrs Hibberd at this 
moment, returning from the cages, ‘which is the 
bird you call Sir Mark ?’ 

‘What!’ almost shrieked Mrs Leighton; and 
then instantly checking herself, she again lif 
her hand, compressing her forehead above the 
bright eyes, as she said: ‘We have no such bird, 
maam.’ Still keeping her hand raised, and looking 
fall at Mrs Hibberd, she seemed to utter quite a 
string of words, but again neither Lucy nor her 
aunt tould distinguish them. What was said was 
spoken with great rapidity and earnestness, what- 
ever it might be. 

‘Iam sorry, ma’am,’ faltered Aunty Milly, sidling 
towards the door. ‘I must have made a mistake 
from my bad hearing. I thought Joseph said you 
had a bird called Sir Mark, which was finer than 
the others, and that I ought to see it.’ 

‘Pardon my hastiness,’ now very softly said the 
woman, winking her bright eyes, like one suddenly 
awaking, and holding out her hand. 

‘She doesn’t know. Sveek, sveek! This is him 
I call Sir Mark. Twit, twit!’ said Joe, mixing up 
imitations of bird-talk with his own, as he swiftly 
crossed to the window, near which hung a very fine 
yellow canary. 

‘Why do you call him Sir Mark?’ asked Lucy, 
going nearer, to cover the awkwardness of the 
position. ‘Is it because he is a big golden bird ?” 

* And because the lady-birds go after him. Chit, 
chit !—sveek, sveek !’ said the grinning Joe, in an 
ape taking off his cap, and holding it in 

is 


Lucy looked rather sternly at him, and turned 
away. Mrs Leighton was talking with Aunt 
illy, as if anxious to ingratiate herself. Lucy, 
however, moved to take her leave, her elder com- 
ion losing no time in following towards the 
oor. Mrs Leighton, with something almost en- 
treating in her manner, pressed Lucy to make 
another visit, and wheri she gave a promise to that 
effect, appeared overjoyed beyond reason. 

What they had witnessed had been so strange, 
and altogether unexpected, that neither Lucy nor 
her aunt had much to say about it when they 
got out of doors, though they expressed their 
astonishment by looking wonderingly in one 
another’s face. Moreover, when they had turned 
the adjacent corner, they were within sight of Elm 
Cottage, in the little front garden of which the 
black bonnet of Mrs Dunstan was to be seen occa- 
sionally bobbing up and down, as she was attending 
to her plants. 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 


It must ever have been a matter of wonder and 
speculation what was at the bottom of the so-called 
bottomless ocean. The least inquisitive mind must 
have been led to think about it when the lead-line, 
sounding-pole, or whatever instrument was used in 
ascertaining depths, shewed a gradually increasing 
depth the further from the shore it was used, and 
at certain distances from land failed altogether to 
find bottom. The subject must have occupied the 
attention of the Phcenician sailor as he sailed over 
the ‘blue water’ of the Bay of Biscay on his voyage 
to Britain, as it has occupied the attention of naviga- 
tors and ocean-surveyors ever since. The men who of 
old went down into the sea in ships, and saw the 
Lord’s wonders in the deep, must often have dwelt 
on this wonder, though they regarded it as one of 
those ways of the Creator which are past finding out. 


ted | To a certain depth, they could go, but no further; 


and even when improved means of sounding were 
devised, and casts were taken at depths which 
to a previous generation would have seemed fabu- 
lous, there were always found places which defied all 
measuring ; and the wise and prudent were little 
wiser than their predecessors, whose ignorance they 
affected to scorn. 

Now and again, special attention was drawn to this 
particular subject by some unusual phenomenon, 
or by appearances in some hitherto unexplored sea. 
The vibration of a submarine volcano, the sudden 
appearance or sudden withdrawal of an island, the 
collection of great masses of sea-weed in mid-ocean, 
these and other signs drew the serious attention of 
observing men, and called forth many an effort 
to penetrate the secrets of the ocean, but without 
avail, When Columbus became entangled in that 
vast collection of the sea-weed Sargassum, which 
he and his men were the first to see, his sailors 
maintained they must be near land of some 
sort, and that the weed came from the under- 
lying rocks, which would inevitably dash them 
to pieces before ever they came to the shore. 
Columbus, puzzled as to the home of the weed, but 
confident that land could not possibly be near, hove 
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the deep-sea lead, but found no bottom ; and ‘No 
bottom !’ has been the cry of every leadsman since 
Columbus’s time who has endeavoured to strike 
soundings in what is called the Sargasso Sea. But 
not only in the Sargasso Sea, in almost every ‘ blue- 
water’ spot in the world has the deep-sea line shewn 
no bottom. Creatures whose home during life was 
supposed to be at the unfathomable bottom, and 
creatures whose eternal home after death was sup- 

to be there also, were seen and noted, but they 
were ‘forbid to tell the secrets of’ their dwelling- 
house : it could not even be said for certain that 
they did dwell below. Poets and painters were 
busy with the conception of grottoes, caves, and 
submarine palaces, which their imagination peopled 
with fairies, nymphs, sirens, and other folk more 
or less insubstantial; while some philosophers, 
arguing like those who say there is no God, because 
they have not seen him, denied that there was any 
bottom to the ocean, because they had not stood 
upon it. 

The most fanciful theories were started and in- 
sisted on by their authors; but the majority of 
the theories had next to no foundation on 
which they could be sustained, and actual experi- 
ment failed to give them any justification. One 
theory, which has been the source of much vexed 
controversy, and which certainly has no more than 
a supposition to rest on, was, that there was no 
depression on the earth’s surface which was not 
compensated for by a corresponding elevation; in 
other words, that the world, before cooling down 
after its last catastrophe, was a globe of molten 
matter, having a uniformly smooth surface, and 
that any causes which operated to produce a depres- 
sion or hole in that surface must at the same time 
have operated to produce a proportionate elevation. 
It is needless to examine the pros and cons of this 
theory very closely ; suffice it to say, that resting 
as it did on very high authority, it caused not a 
little mischief : men who had obtained soundings 
at greater depths than the height of the highest 
mountain in the world were told that they must 
be mistaken, because the theory was opposed to 
their practice. The theory is now sufficiently 
discredited. 

There were many obstacles to a proper measure- 
ment of the depths of the sea. Instruments which 
did well enough for ordinary soundings, failed 
when applied to the purposes of deep ocean 
surveys. Silk threads, spun yarn, and other lines 
failed to stand the strain caused by the haul in, or 
by currents ‘swigging’ under the surface. It was 
also found by those not thoroughly versed in the 
matter, that the shock by which it is commonly 
ascertained that a plummet has reached the bottom, 
was so deadened as to be insufficiently perceptible 
to enable the heaver to declare surely that he had 
struck soundings. A variety of ingenious contri- 
vances were resorted to. Charges of gunpowder 
were exploded under the water, the idea being that, 
when the wind and sea were still, the report would 
be heard at the surface by the casters, who would 
be able, knowing the rate at which sound travels 


through sea-water, to reckon the distance between 
the top and the bottom of the ocean. But though 
the powder was burned, the dead mass of water 
above it prevented the sound from travelling. 

Leads were contrived having a column of air in 
them ; and it was thought that by the amount of 
compression to which the leaden case of the air- 
column would be subjected, the distance of the 
sounding could be estimated with reference to the 
weight of water causing the compression. It was + 
found, however, that in very deep water the leaden 
cases were stove in and destroyed, just as in deep 
water the cork in a bottle that is sunk is forced in 
by the weight of water upon it. 

Registers working by clock-work, electric tele- 
graphs, sunken torpedoes, and several other agents 
were proposed to effect the object; but all failed 
more or less when used in very deep water. 

*% The apparatus with which the deep-sea sound- 
ings in the Atlantic Ocean were obtained consisted 
simply of a cannon-ball and a few pounds of 
common twine. The shot was made fast to the 
twine, and then flung overboard, and allowed to 
take the line as quickly as it liked off the reel. An 
American officer reported ‘no bottom’ with a cast 
of thirty-four thousand feet. Another officer gave 
the same result with a line thirty-nine thousand 
feet in length ; and the American frigate Congress 
was unsuccessful in soundings taken to a depth of 
line fifty thousand feet—nine miles and a half—long. 

It is probable, however, that there was some 
cause operating to prevent the lead-line being 
straight ‘ up anddown ;’ and in most of the instances 
of unsuccessful soundings, the lead was hove from 
the ship instead of from a boat. On the calmest 
day, and in the most quiet sea, it is impos- 
sible to keep a ship quite stationary; her bulk 
catches the wind, however light that be ; currents 
drift her, though no set be perceptible, and she 
cannot be kept exactly to one spot without being 
anchored, and this of course in the middle of the 
ocean she cannot be. With a boat, the case is very 
different. A little arrangement will enable the 
reel on which the sounding-line is wound to be 
served with as much convenience as on board the 
ship itself; and by the rowers plying their oars 
skilfully, the boat may be kept, on a perfectly calm 
day—no other should be chosen—in the same spot. 
In this way a true cast can be taken ; and experience 
has shewn that where no under-currents combine 
to drag the line and lead away from the perpen- 
dicular, as certain a cast can be taken in the deepest 
depths of the ocean as in the shoal waters of the 
Zuyder Zee. In certain places, there are undoubt- 
edly currents and cross-currents, even at some dis- 
tance below the surface, which are liable to sway and 
drag, and sometimes to break the lead-line ; but 
it is also that in other hey 
comparativ speaking, undistur ughow 
and that the shock of the 
on the bottom, by which in’ small soundings the 
cast is determined, is quite perceptible, and a 
sufficient guide to the fact that a cast has been 
completed. 

In order not to waste time in hauling in again, 


the American officers used to cut off and let 
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their line as soon as they felt the bottom; 
but this method did not allow of specimens of 
the bottom being obtained, and Captain Denham 
(now Rear-Admiral Sir Henry M. Sleek who 
commanded H.MS. Herald during her surveying 
voyage in the South Seas, contrived a method by 
which he not only saved his line, but obtained 
specimens of the bottom, and information as to the 
temperature of the water at different depths. His 
apparatus will be described later on. It _ be 
convenient here to mention a plan adopted by 
Captain which other ocean-explorers 
would do well to imitate to the full, and all navi- 
gators as far as may be consistent with the objects 
of their voyage. It was one which required in the 
leader the greatest firmness, and the most patient 
ge in those around him of a scepticism 
which was natural enough, and of im ce 
fruitless labour and vexatious delays ; but am 
were the captain’s firmness and patience re 
At intervals of five miles, the lead was hove toa 
depth of two hundred fathoms, and the result of 
the sounding was reported. The routine character 
of this work, the absence of positive results obtained 
from it, and the unlikelihood (so the men thought) 
of any ocean-soundings being obtained at the depth 
at which they were ordered to sound, combined to 
form a discouraging opinion upon what was deemed 
unn labour. An almost blind obedience 
to a law which the captain had laid down for him- 
self, and which was founded on the most reasonable 

ible is, was given, and one day met its 

reward. e never-ending cry, ‘No bottom,’ 
was beginning to pall on the captain’s ear, when 
one night about eight o’clock the leadsman, 
heaving from his station, and givir out his portion 
hun fathoms, cried 


of the custo two 
‘ Bottom!’ immediately following up his discovery 
by reading off the lead-line : ‘ Nineteen fathoms.’ 
e Herald was at this time in latitude 20° 45’ 
south, longitude 37° 47’ west. The excitement 
on board by the leadsman’s ma: 
imagined rather than described; the man’s 
statement was verified ; there was no mistake about 
it; and then, it being unknown how much or how 
soon the water might shoal still more, the shi 
was hove to, and afterwards kep¢ standing off an 
on the place where soundings had been struck. 
Early next morning, the mysterious spot was 
approached in, and again the lead touched 
bottom at nineteen fathoms. The Herald stood 
further on, and eventually anchored, riding as 
easily at her anchors as if she had been lying in 
Portsmouth harbour. Sails were taken in and 
furled, and the ship stood on an even keel. By 
means of the boats which were sent away, it was 
ascertained that the shoal on which the ship was 
anchored was of very considerable extent, the 
depth of water on it ing, but not greatly, being 
for the most part from thirty-two to nineteen 
fathoms. For a fortnight, the Herald anchored at 
several stations on this , and during that time 
Captain Denham succeeded in determining accu- 
rately the dimensions of the shoal, which was 
ight miles long by twelve broad. It was named 
the Victoria Shoal. The exact position of it was 
ascertained by re astronomical observations 
at each of the anchorages, the result of them being 
the fi of latitude and longitude given above. 
Coralline was the substance of the reef, on which 
whales sported and grounded. Ships coming up 
along this track were not a litile astonished to see 


at 
1 


a vessel with sails furled, royal yards crossed, and 
on even keel, lying head to wind—not a steamer— 
motionless in the middle of the ocean. At first, 
their inmates were incredulous as to the existence 
of the shoal ; but when they found that the Herald 
was a veritable ship at anchor—no ‘ Phantom ry A 
—and that those on board of her were not of the 
Ancient Mariner’s crew, they took co , and 
found out for themselves the truth of what had 
other not important di re- 
warded the patience of Captain Denham, who, 
however, after picking up the Victoria, Hotspur, 
and other sh found a cheerful co-operation 
in the executive part of his i i 
casts. Navigators have uentl 
in certain positions, and when they 
ingly in water to which there was no bottom, 
their ships had suddenly ‘ grazed over a shoal;’ 
violent shocks had been felt, and a jar was per- 
ceived throughout the ship; glass and crockery 
had been ~ by the concussion ; sick men, and 
men awakened from sleep, had jumped out of their 
bed-places under the impression that a collision 
had taken place, or that a reef had been struck. 
The invariable adjunct to such reports, and the 
answer to the natural question: ‘Did you take 
soundings?’ was: ‘ We were too much frig! tened at 
the time to think of heaving the lead, and we were 
off the shoal, in deep water again, by the time we 
took a cast.’ Ocean charts are full of these myste- 
rious reefs which have so scared seamen: the 
Equator shoals between the meridians of 21° and 
22° west longitude, the Purdy shoals, and many 
more. 

Captain Denham was enabled, by his system of 
continuous hand-lead with deep-sea lead 
castings, to dissipate many of these terrors. He 
too ‘ grazed over a shoal’ many times, but his leads 
were going all the time, and at the very moment 
of striking, ‘No bottom’ was the report of the leads- 
man. He sailed over and over the alleged Equator 
and Purdy shoals, and proved incontestably that 
they had no existence, though in the vicinity of the 
former he did experience the shocks which had 
been put down to the credit of reefs. In these 
places, the deep-sea lead did not touch bottom at 
two hundred to a thousand fathoms; the vessels 
which reported them as having ‘grazed over them’ # 
bore no external marks of having been aground, 
and confessedly the seamen had not taken any 
soundings. No vessel in the world could ‘graze 
over’ a reef in mid-ocean, where even on the 
calmest day there is some heave and ’well, causing 
a ship to rise and fall at least three feet. Such a 
rise and fall on the top of a reef would infallibly 
be destruction to the stoutest vessel; she must 
bump and strike heavily enough to injure her 
seriously, if not quite to wreck her; and she could 
not by any means avoid going further if she came 
to § . The only place where she could graze 
would be inside some lagoon or other spot where 
the water was perfectly still; the places where the 
eae said to be were in open water. 

ptain Denham proved conclusively that there 
was no bottom at the indicated position of these 
shoals, and he established almost as conclusivel: 
that the shocks former voyagers had experien 
and which he himself haa felt near the all 
Equator shoals, were due to the vibration of earth- 
quakes operating at the bottom of the ocean. The 
same characteristies are manifested on board a ship 
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in the act of striking as when she is encountering 
the shock of an earthquake ; but outside, there are 
accidents in the one case which do not present 
themselves in the 
damage, tearing away of copper, destruction o 
false keel onl bok and many times complete 
wreck. Thus, though it may be as well for the 
safety of the ship (and certainly it should be done 
in the interests of science and of navigation), to be 
cautious and observant when approaching any of 
the places marked as shoals on the charts ; to kee 

the hand-leads going, and to cast the deeper 1 

as soon as ible, and to take such observations 
as may tend to establish or ye sate the existence 
of a shoal, it will be found in the majority of cases 
that if any shock is felt, it is due to earthquake 
and volcanic action, and not to reefs. During the 
time he was determining the depths of the ocean, 
Captain Denham ascertained, by means of thermo- 
meters secured to his sounding-line, that whilst 
the tem of the surface-water might be as 
high as 90°, the tem of the cold water at 
its greatest depth was not more nor less than 40°. 
This is true of the water in any latitude. 

To return, however, to the consideration of 
the t depths of the ocean to which these 
unlooked-for shoals act as foils. Captain Ross, 
in latitude 33° 3’ south, longitude 9° 1’ west, got 
soundings at a depth of three miles thirty-seven 
ards; Sir Edward Belcher, in latitude 0° 4’ south, 
longitude 10° 6 west, got them at three miles 
four hundred and twenty-five yards ; and Captain 
Adams, of the United States navy, in latitude 1° 
44’ north, longitude 44° 8’ west, obtained them at 
six miles two hundred and twenty yards. Grave 

icion was thrown upon the accuracy of these 
statistics, not only by those who habitually dis- 
credit any new thing, but by those also who had 
been accustomed to the deceits and difficulties of 
marine surveying. It is believed, in the absence of 
positive information to the contrary, that the casts 
for these soundings were made from the deck of 
the ship. Now, as already explained, it is not 
possible for a ship to remain stationary at an 
given spot in the ocean unless she be moored or 
anchored; and unless she be so, it is impossible for 
the lead-line to be — up and down, at right 
angles to the surface of the water, and parallel with 
the sides of the ship. This condition is a sine 
non as to accuracy, for if it be wanting, it is obvious 
that the amount of line taken off the reel does not 
represent the actual depth at the spot, but more. 
An angle is formed, of what character it is next to 
impossible to say, nor, without data as to the rate 
and extent of the ~ a drift from the place where 
the lead was originally cast can the said angle be 
measured and allowed for. 

Those naturalists who assert that there are 
currents at great depths under the surface of the 
sea, also objected that such currents might, and very 
likely did, sway the lead-line from its straight 
descent ; and other less important reasons were 
added for soppesing that implicit reliance was not 
to be laid upon the soundings reported. Giving 
the less important reasons the go-by, as being 
rather hypercritical, the question of the currents 
may be considered an o one; and it seems 
certain that if currents exist as stated, it must not 
be concluded that they are by any means universal. 
The case of the drift, however, is a different one, 
able presents a question that is not at all debat- 

able. If the soundings were taken from the ship, 


y | weighed, when dry, one 


and the amount of line run out before bottom was 
reported was taken to oe the actual depth of 
the water, no allowance being made for the angle, 
such soundings must have been fallacious. It was 
owing to these difficulties, which were believed to 
be insuperable, that the American officers engaged 
in sete | the ocean gave up as hopeless the 
design of fathoming its depths. 

Captain Denham of the Herald, aware of these 
difficulties, and disbelieving in the universality of 
ocean-currents at - depths, proposed to him- 
self a plan by which the drift might be overcome, 
or rather evaded ; and he put his plan into execution 
at a place where there was no surface-current, and 
where there was not any indication whatever of 
sub-surface currents. This place was in latitude 
36° 49’ south, longitude 37° 6’ west—about mid- 
es | between Tristan d’Acunha and Buenos Ayres, 
and nearly in the middle, therefore, of the South 
Atlantic. On the calmest possible day, a day on 
which the surface of the water was unruffl 
wind, and was only marked by the gentlest undula- 
tion, Captain Denham resolved to try for deep 
ocean soundings. Two boats were lowered, in one 
of which the sounding-gear was placed. They 
were rowed to a short distance from the ship, so as 
to be without the influence of her attraction, and 
then work was commenced. An ordinary deep-sea 
lead was cast from the sounding-boat, until the 
plummet, reaching the below stratum 
that is affected by wind, served as an anchor to 
which the boat swung. The boat’s crew were 
ordered to lie on their oars, of which the blades 
were in the water to keep her steady, and her 
painter was made fast to the other boat, the crew 
of which were ordered to keep their oars movi 
so as to keep the painter taut, and to check any 
disposition on the part of the sounding-boat to get 
her mooring-line out of the perpendicular. On an 
enormous reel, rigged in the bow of the boat, and 
inclined a little over it, was wound ‘ the’ dee 
lead-line, ten thousand fathoms in length. is 
line was one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and 
und per hundred 
fathoms. It had previously tested, with the 
view to ascertaining its capability of bearing the 
weight and the strain of so much water, or rather 
the burden of its own weight and that of the 


qué | plummet at so great a depth. One fathom of it 


sustained in the aira weight of seventy-two pounds ; 
but its own weight was a hundred pounds, increased 
by saturation to about two hundred, so that it was 
not perhaps calculated for reeling in again, and for 
bringing up, therefore, specimens of the bottom— 
though, as a matter of fact, the assistance rendered 
by the water in bearing the weight, so nearly 
enabled the line to do even this work, that it did 
not break till the one hundred and fortieth fathom 
below the water-line, when being reeled in after 
the sounding had been taken. The plummet 
— nine pounds, was eleven inches and a 
long by 1-7 inch in breadth. 
e mentioned above, for 
the purpose of keeping the boats in one position, 
at 8.30 a.m. Down went the line oa plum- 
met, freed from the wheel, over which a man 
stood, to see that no kink came to disturb the 
outgoing, either as to rate or quantity. The first 
hun fathoms cleared out in a minute and a 
half; the second, in two minutes five seconds ; 
and the time required for each hundred fathoms 
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increased gradually, till from twenty-seven minutes 
fitteen seconds oe to get out the first thou- 
sand, the demand grew to one hour forty-nine 
minutes fifteen seconds to get out the seventh 
thousand. The time taken for the several thou- 
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When the line had run out 7706 fathoms, or 
eight and three-quarter English miles, bottom was 
reached ; the time occupied by the line in running 
right out being nine hours twenty-four minutes 
forty-five seconds. That bottom was actu 
reached, there could not be any doubt, the extreme 
stillness of the water enabling the sounders to 
reeive the same indications of touch as would 
ve manifested themselves with casts in much 
shallower water. Again and again the line was 
tried, and stopped always at the same mark ; 
several sets of hands tried the line, and each veri- 
fied the report of their predecessors : the beat of 
the lead on the bottom was as distinctly felt as if 
- — shock had been passed through the 

ength. 

Satisfied as to the accuracy, in every respect, of 
the sounding, Captain Denham tried to ascertain 
something as to the character of the bottom itself, 
by hauling in the lead, to which had been attached 
the usual quantity of grease, for specimens to 
adhere to. ‘Unfortunately, the line broke before it 
could be pulled in, and line, lead, and the specimens 
attached to it were lost. The fact had, how- 
ever, been established, that there was a bottom 
even to the bottomless ocean, and that it was 
possible to fathom it, though its depth, as in this 
case, should be double the height of Chimborazo, 
the highest of the Andes. It is to be tted 
that no sample of the bottom was obtained, for had 
it been so, it would have gone far to settle the 
vexed question as to the existence, or otherwise, of 
life at great depths; it would also have shewn 
whether the minute particles of shell, and other 
oops of marine animals, found at considerable 

epths, and forming the pavement of the great 
deep, are able to find their way through water of 
which the specific gravity must be assumed to be 
greater the further down it is placed. It is obvious 
that no thermometers, however well guarded, 
would be able to endure the pressure of so great a 
volume ; they would necessarily have shared the 
same fate as the plummets containing columns of 
air, which have denty been descri No infor- 
mation on the subject of temperature, therefore, 
could be obtained. The work was hardly done, 
and the boats on board again, when Nature, who 
seemed to have arranged specially for the occasion, 
returned to her wonted habits, and the water, 
which had been unruffled during the whole of the 
operations, was lashed with all the violence of a 
gale: as though the wind-giants sought to take 
Vv ce onthe bold explorers, who had read one 
of the deepest of ocean’s secrets. 

Doubt was of course thrown by those who had 
failed in getting soundings as to the acc of 
Captain 


Denham’s observations, but besides that: 


of it was subsequently given by a vessel, which 
adopted the Herald's plan of working from boats, 
and which only doubted Captain Denham’s correct- 
ness because it failed to strike the bottom at fifty 
than he had cast. 

e difficulty experienced in i ‘imens 
of the bottom with The ordinary the 
unsuitableness of Brooke’s ingenious device to 
operations in very deep water, led to the introduc- 
tion, by Captain Denham, of several important 
improvements on the ordi lead. One was as 
follows : The lead, in two pieces, was fitted on to a 
block of heavy wood, at the end of which was a 
pair of closed nippers, of triangular shape, and 
capacious enough to hold about three ounces of 
sand. The nippers were opened on pressure of a 
spring, and in order to set this spring in motion, a 
rod was fitted into the wood, and projected beyond 


ally | the nippers. When the lead reached the botto: 


the first thing that touched the ground was the 

in connection with the spring, which, being pressed, 
forced the open ; the nippers po as 
much of the bottom as they al contain, and on 
the lead being hauled in, closed again to their 
triangular form, having the specimen fast in their 
gripe, and quite free from any sticky substance—a 
great matter, when it became necessary to subject 
the specimen to microscopical examination. 


MAKING THEIR GAME: 
A LIFE-DRAMA, IN THREE ACTS. 
THE SECOND ACT. 

Scene I.—Is tne Row. 


One o'clock in the Row, at the apogee of the 
London season, at the far end of Mr Pearce’s long 
lines of chairs, under the big tree, and lolling over 
the one tall rail, a small knot of men are listening 
to a story which Garbyl, professional raconteur, is 
retailing to them. They manifest, moreover, a 
languid sort of interest in what they hear ; and as it 
takes a good deal to bring that sort of expression 
on those faces, it may be worth our while, perhaps, 
to listen too. 

‘Well, Garbyl is saying, ‘he turned up in 
answer to the advertisements in the papers ; no one 
knows exactly where from, but he did turn up. 
Blount, old Sir Piers’s lawyer, met him in Calais 
by appointment, and recognised him instantly from 
the strong family likeness. Any of you fellows 
who knew the old man can see that f6r yourselves. 
All the Deverills seem cut out of the same piece. 
It’s true this man’s a bit of a “ tiger,” somehow, to 
look at; but you know the life the fellow must 
have led abroad when he was starving on that one 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum he got from his 
mother, and which was all he had till the old man 
relented, and made a new will on his death-bed. 
The present baronet has lived in queerish com- 
pany, I fancy—Gliska? Well, Gliska may be 
queer ; no one knows much about him ; but good 
people have him at their houses, Vere, and we 
mustn’t be uncharitable. However, as I was 
saying, the old man relented. They had broken the 
entail of the Deverill property, and he could have 
left it to a crossing-sweeper if he’d liked; but he 


there was no good reason to doubt it. Corroboration 


had some twinge of conscience, I daresay, about the 
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way he’d treated his own son when Piers Deverill 
Deverill—the father of the actual baronet, you 
understand—married Lucy Ferrers for her beaux 
yeux; so the old boy did the right thing by the 
young one. The title he couldn’t keep him out of, 
and he left him the rest as well. But it’s an odd 
sort of will; I read it myself the other day. The 
grandson gets the estate for life only, it seems ; at 
least, if he dies without issue, Deverill goes to-—— 
Whom do you think ?’ 

Hospital ?” 

‘Church ?” 

Niggers ?” 

‘Old man’s late cook ?” 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ resumed Garby]l, flattered 
by the unwonted interest his narrative was exciting 
in his listeners—‘ nothing of the sort, dear boys. 
On Piers Deverill’s death, without lawful issue, the 
Deverill estate goes to the old man’s godchild.’ 

*Who’s he?’ asked two men together. 

*“He” is nobody. It’s a she!’ 

‘Gad!’ muttered a Guardsman, ‘she’s worth 
making a note of. Who is she?’ 

‘Cecil Deverill Trevelyan,’ said Garbyl, who had 
been carefully leading up to his little coup de 
thédtre all the time. 

‘The favourite !’ 

‘Old Trevelyan’s daughter, by Jove!’ 

* Yes, Garbyl went on; ‘the favourite, and old 
Trevelyan’s daughter.’ 

‘Think the baronet will marry?’ inquired the 
speculative grenadier, who had begun to make a 
little ‘book’ mentally on the chance. 

‘Marry? Of course he will. This is all a dodge 
of the old man’s to make him,’ 

‘Don’t see it, returned the other, who, as he 
told you himself, ‘didn’t profess to be clever out of 
his line, which was supposed to be the ‘spotting’ 
of ‘good things’ on every race-course in the three 
kingdoms. ‘Don’t see it. How? 

‘How? Why, don’t you see, if he don’t marry, 
he can’t have lawful issue, and then he’s only a 
life-interest in Deverill? But if he marries, and 
has children—especially, don’t you see? if he 
marries Miss Trevelyan, which was evidently the 
old man’s intention—why, he’s all right.’ 

‘I see!’ the Guardsman drawled, suddenly 
illuminated. 

*I say, what a cunning old file the old un was— 
hey? Fancy being as deep as that!’ 

‘But that isn’t all,’ continued Garbyl: ‘it cuts 
both ways. She’s bound to marry him just the 
same, If she don’t, he may marry some one else, 
and cut her out with his lawful issue, you see; 
whereas, if she does, she’s all right too!’ 

‘By Jove!’ sighed the Guardsman, lost in 
admiration at the ‘old un’s’ excessive deepness. 

The other men laughed. 

‘But if she marries the baronet, as you say, 
Garbyl, what ’ll Gordon Orme do?’ asked some 
innocent presently. 

‘Ah ! the cousin 

‘Yes ; the barrister fellow. She spoons him no 


*What’ll he do?’ sneered Frank Drasdyl, actu- 
ally taking his cabaiia out of his mouth to do it. 
‘ Why, he Il do what other cousins, whom favourites 
spoon, have to do when a prize parti comes along. 
Gordon Orme will go to the wall, my dear Vernon, 
just as you will do, some day, you’ll see, when 
Lady Lilian has hooked the right fish ; just as all 
of us detrimentals have to do.’ 

*It’ll be an infernal shame if she throws Gordon 
over!’ the young one said, flushing up to his 
yellow curls: ‘he’s worth fifty of the baronet !’ 

‘ C'est selon, dear boy! By our arithmetic, yes. 
By a woman’s, Gordon is worth exactly one-tenth 
of the baronet—the difference, you will observe, 
between fifteen hundred pounds and fifteen 
thousand pounds per annum.’ 

‘ The difference is nought !’ said Vernon briskly. 
The boy was fond of Gordon Orme, and felt for 
him. 


‘Ah!’ returned the imperturbable Drasdyl, 
‘you mean “a man’s a man for a’ that?” Yes; 
I daresay Burns felt he was. Pity he can’t correct 
his experience by a month or two among the 
daughters of the land we live with: they’d cure 
him of his socialism, I think.’ 

‘Then, you know, there’s old Trevelyan,’ re- 
sumed Garbyl: ‘the colonel’s rather up a tree 
himself just now, I fancy; he won’t stand an 
nonsense about Gordon Orme. He’s awful thi 
with the baronet already. If the favourite don’t 
mean business in that quarter, the favourite’s papa 
does, dear boys!’ 

‘ Exactly so, Garbyl,’ observed Drasdyl, who was 
unusually liberal of speech that morning; ‘and 
Miss Trevelyan, like a child, will knock 
under dutifully and wisely to papa. She won't 
throw over Gordon, or do anything heartless or 
indecent, you know; but she’ll sacrifice herself on 
the altar of filial obedience, and m the fifteen 
thousand instead of the fifteen hun per annum. 
Bref, as I said, Gordon Orme goes to the wall.’ 

**Pon my soul, Drasdyl’—— began Vernon. 

‘Don’t make a row, mon enfant! Look, here 
she comes.’ 

And, indeed, Cecil Trevelyan, first favourite of 
her year, was coming up the side-walk with the 
white-haired old colonel, her sire. 

The knot under the big he ~—~ itself into 
its component parts, w faced about to greet 
her as = passed. 

The colonel, however, came to a halt under the 
big tree too; and then the loungers on the tall 
rail smog ms as in duty bound, about his shter. 

» Deverill here, this morning, Garbyl?’ 
Colonel ae asked of that perambulatory 
budget of information, smoothing his jaunty 
collar with his trembling white hand the while— 
men remarked, by the way, how ‘ doosidly 
old Tre. had got lately’—‘ seen Deverill here ?’ 

‘*Not yet,’ replied Garbyl. ‘At least,’ he added, 
raking the Row up and down with his double glass. 
him : expected to find him here, 

‘I wanted to see him : to i M 
the colonel said. ‘ We’ve got a little at 
Richmond, and—— Quite amongst ourselves—en 
famille, you know,’ he broke off abruptly, remem- 
bering Garbyl wasn’t invited. 


end, they say, the favourite does.’ 


‘How the old boy hunts the baronet!’ 
Garbyl. ‘Quite en famille, eh? I dessay !’ 
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‘If you happen to see him, tell him he’ll find 
us sitting in our usual place down there,’ the 
colonel said presently, preparing to turn back. 
‘Come, Cecil ! 

Miss Trevelyan swept round her train, and 

ore the t to eir ’ the 
colonel met rH a he had come there to meet. 
Arm-in-arm with his intimate friend, Count Gliska, 
Sir Piers Deverill came up the walk. ‘Ah, 
Deverill, my dear fellow!’ cried the frank old 
soldier, advancing, with outstretched tremulous 
hand, to greet his intended son-in-law ; ‘de-lighted 
to see you.—How do, Gliska?’? There was a naive 
abruptness in the change of tone when he greeted 
the count that was something delicious. The 
frank old soldier didn’t waste much cordiality on 
a ‘feller, sir, who was simply an infernal hanger-on 
of Deverill’s, sir ;’ thereby manifesting his worldly 
wisdom, as he fondly imagined. 

Count Gliska, looking paler than ever to-day, 
in a pale overcoat and pale hat, never seemed to 
notice the cold shoulder that was turned on him. 
He returned the colonel’s greeting with his usual 

uiet grace, and then smoothing the pale crocs of 
his moustache, began talking to Miss Trevelyan, 
while her sire opened on Sir Piers with the dinner 
at Richmond project. But even while the count 
was talking to Cecil Trevelyan, and admiring her 
to himself, and rejoicing his eyes with her beauty, 
and taking a voluptuous delight in making her 
talk to him, whom, his instinct told him, she 
utterly hated, and would always have avoided if 
she could, he had leisure to remark other faces 
about him in the rows of chairs under the scanty 
shade of the trees; and he remarked one face in 
icular ; not because it was—at least, not se 4 

use it was—so superbly beautiful with its dar 

eyes and bow-curved scarlet lips, that Cecil Trevel- 
yan’s seemed to pale before it—not only because 
of that, but because of the expression the face wore: 
an expression of hate, and terror, and surprise all 
mingled together, that struck Emil Gliska forcibly. 
Who could that woman, with a face like a Judith’s 
or a Jael’s, be? And at whom were those eyes of 
hers, with that strange look in them, directed ? 
Not at himself; he had never seen this woman 
— Not at Cecil Trevelyan ; they looked past 


er. 

The count glanced over his shoulder. Standing 
behind him were the colonel and Sir Piers. The 
latter was exactly in the line of vision of the 
Judith in the second row of chairs. It was at Sir 
Piers that that look was directed. To assure him- 
self, he moved a little on one side, and, as though 
accidentally, intercepted it. The woman in the 
chair took no notice of him, but changed her posi- 
tion at once, as though to regain her object. He 
moved back to his original position, and the eager 

lance shot straight over his shoulder at Deverill 
behind him. There was no doubt about it. This 
woman, whoever she was, had ised Sir Pi 
Deverill. 


‘ Diable !’ the watcher thought; ‘she must know 
him ; or—the other! It will be awkward in either 
case. A handsome fury like that will give us 
trouble. Filons!’ And the count to set 
the whole party in motion down the Row towards 
the carriage waiting at Flirtation Corner. 

He was too late, if he wanted to avoid the hand- 
some fury. She had managed to break the line 
of chairs a little lower down. Gliska saw her, as 


he walked with the colonel behind Sir Piers and 
Miss Trevelyan, coming towards them, in company 
with an evident duenna, She and Deverill must 
meet ; there was no help for it. Count Gliska felt 
rather anxious about what might be going to 
happen, cool hand as we know he was. The fierce- 
eyed Judith Sir Piers so closely that her 
dress touched him; but he was talking to his 
companion on his other hand so earnestly, that 
he was in blissful ignorance of the hostile propin- 


quity. 

A little behind the colonel now, ‘the count saw 
everything—saw Judith stop short as though 
about to speak ; saw her turn deadly pale, and then, 
while the rest of the party went unconsciously on, 

t close enough to hear hér murmur one word 

ore she ed back, half-fainting, against her 
com: n. 
one word was a man’s name— Paul.’ 


LUBRICATION AT THE HAIR- 
DRESSER’S. 
‘Harr cut, sir? Yes, sir. Opposite the glass, sir. 
Thank you, sir. Not much off, sir? No, sir. Liable 
to give you cold, sir? Very true, sir. Hair cut in 
the country last, sir? Thought so, sir. Tell ina 
moment, sir. Hair rather thin on the top of your 
head, sir. Know it is, sir? Yes, sir; precisely so, sir ; 
but a little of our—— Well, I won’t then, sir, if you 
don’t wish it ; but if applied night and—— How 
many times have you told me that you never use 
anything. but soap and water, sir? Well, really 
can’t say, sir. Try somebody else, sir? Well, yes, 
sir; perhaps I had better, sir. How often sell any- 
thing that way, sir? Nearly every time, sir. Fact 
is, sir, between ourselves, hair-cutting alone 
wouldn’t pay the men’s wages ; and the business is 
kept up by the different articles sold by the men— 
pomades and hair-washes, and brushes and combs, 
and so on. Of course, sir, the hair-dressing and 
that sort of thing does pay ; but if it were not for 
the shop-goods, and——- What say, sir? People’s 
weakness, sir? Just so, sir. Very good, sir. 
Exactly so, sir. Yes, we do certainly a deal in 
hair-dyeing. But we’ve some sad humbugs in 
our trade, sir, even in our shop; and when men 
get their commission on all they sell, why, it makes 
them push. Drive people away, sir? Bless you, 
no, sir. Forget it in an hour, and come again next 
time; and, besides, the thing is too general. 
Shewed up in the papers? Well, yes, sir; but 
what of that? Nine days’ wonder, sir; and then 
all over and forgotten. Hair grows very bad in 
the poll, sir. What of that, sir? Ah, nothing at 
all, sir ; only a little of our depil—— Certainly, 


Piers | sir ; quite done, sir. But as I was telling you, sir, 


one of our men, sir, how he manages. Fine showy- 
looking fellow, sir, but as ignorant as dirt; and 
that proud and self-satisfied. Well, as I was say- 
ing, sir, old lady comes in to have the points taken 
off her hair; sits with it all down, and then he 
begins in a voice soft like a bit of velvet: “You 
must have had a very beautiful head of hair in 
your time, ma’am.”—“ Ah! dear me, yes: I could 
quite sit upon it when I let it down,” says the 
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old lady—And it’s an e i thing, sir, 
but I never yet talked to a lady, sir, who could 
not at some time or another sit upon her hair— 


“Ah!” says my fellow-shopman, “I should quite 


have thought so, ma’am. Fine silky hair yours is, 
ma’am ; very soft and glossy.”—“ me, yes,” 
says the old lady, pleased as can be to have her 


hair noticed; “my hair used to be very much 
admired at one time.”—* Easily see that, ma’am,” 
says he. And so he works her round, sir, — 
about its being a pity to neglect so fine a h 
of hair, of the removal of dandriff, and adding a 
lasting lustre, and the bulbs of the hair, and 
desiccating process, and the Comobrushibus Fluid 
for fixing and nourishing the roots of the hair; 
and so on, sir; that old lady, sir, sits there 
for a couple of hours, sir, and has her head 
thoroughly gone over with the wash, sir, rubbed 
in between the hairs ; and one thing and another ; 
and then off she goes with a large bottle of the 
wash done up in paper—one of the large bottles at 
twenty-two-and-six, sir, which contains as much as 
four of the seven-shilling bottles, and consequently, 
sir, a t saving is effected. Great shame, 
sir. Ain’t it, sir? Couldn't do it myself, sir; 
wouldn’t stoop to it, sir; had many a row with the 
governor about that sort of thing. But ’tain’t m 
way. I’ve known that man, sir, make his five-and- 


thirty shillings and two pounds a week for com- 
mission, and bounce about it awfully. But ’tain’t 
my way, sir. 

‘Sham: ,sir? No, sir; don’t agree with some 


people, sir; certainly, sir. Have a little of the 
wash on, sir, perhaps, sir; our Comobrushibus 
Fluid, sir? O no, sir; charge nothing extra, sir. 
Strike cold, sir? Ah! dear me, no, sir ; not at all, 
sir. Smell that, sir. Sweet odour, sir, ain’t it? 
Has a most emollient effect upon the skin, sir; 
fixes the strong hairs ; strengthens the weak hairs 
that are ready to fall out ; and nourishes the tender 
down upon the skin. Our governor discovered it 
himself, sir, after many years of study. Like to 
try one of the small bottles perhaps, sir, at seven 
shillings, sir? Great saving by taking the la 

bottles at twenty-two-and-six, sir. Not to-day, sir? 


Very good, sir. 

“Dandrift one of our strong points, sir? Well, 
yes, sir, it certainly is. It’s a thing people can 
always see for themselves, sir ; icler when we 
put on the revolving hair-brushes. Very true, sir; 
cleanliness and soap and water must be best thing 
for the hair. Too bad about that fuss about the 

rines, sir, though—wasn’t it ?—did the hair- 
ressers a wonderful deal of harm. Our governor 
lost pounds by it. But those sort of things only 
keep in people’s minds for a little while, sir; and 
now you see chignons are larger than ever. 

‘ Anything out of the shop I can shew you, sir? 
Seen our silver-wire toothbrushes, sir? Particler 

ittern, made expressly for our governor, sir ; wire 

on’t rust, sir; and if they ’re used with our Anti- 
tartar Dentifrice, they act as a wonderful preserva- 
tive of the teeth, purifying the breath, sweeteni 
the gums, and—— Lend you a comb, sir? 
Certainly, sir. About the right length, sir? Yes, 
sir. Pay in the shop, sir. ‘Thank you, sir. Good- 
morning, sir!’ 

I made my escape for the small sum of sixpence ; 
but that my friend at the hair-cutting saloon can 
keep on talking at the above rate, for ten hours a 
day, suiting himself to the idiosyncrasies of his 
master’s customers, is—a Fact. 


‘MINNIE’—A HOP-FARM SKETCH. 


From the morning prime to the evening dew, 
Roaming and romping the whole day through ; 
Now with a kitten on either knee, 

And milk before you—whimsical three ! 

Now at the kennel, laughing to pull 

The ears of a brute that could worry a bull ; 
Now at the horses, tickling their legs ; 

Now in the great barn, hunting for eggs, 

In at the tip-top, out on the floor, 

Nothing but laughter, dust, and stour! 


Down in the hop-ground under the hill, 

Pet of the ‘ pickers,’ and plaguing them still, 

As a rosy mouth and a dimpled chin 

Perched on the edge of the fragrant ‘ bin, 
Merrily peering, shew you there, 

The face half-hid in the falling hair, 

The eyes through the loose locks playing at peep, 
Laughing at weariness—laughing at sleep, 

And over it all a Bacchanal crown 

In feathers and tendrils littering down. 


Here in the ale-cellar ‘ turning the tap ;’ 

There ’neath the apple-tree ‘ making a lap,’ 

Catching at that one, darting at this, 

And the old sow watching for all you miss ; 

Off again now with the garden-cart, 

Back at the ‘tally’ to play your part ; 

Thomas must tally, but keep the while 

His eyes from yours, that he may not smile, 

For you’ll plague him on till the last bag fills, 

And with many ‘good-nights’ and with all good 
wills, 

You’re up on the sack that most o’ertops 

The top of the wagon—the Queen of the Hops ; 

And the old horse stirs, and the last load rolls 

Out of the hop-ground over the ‘stolls,’ 

Threading the pole-heaps, and jolting o’er 

The poles and hurdles, and through the ‘ shaw,’ 

Where the copse juts out, and of course you reach 

A clustered spray from the bending beech. 


But we catch you up at the ‘ ost-house ** door ; 
Where are you Minnie? Come, hide no more ; 
And Thomas shall toss you safe and sound, 
Like a dancing blossom, down to the ground. 
Closed, little blossom ?—tired at last— 

Coiled in the wagon, and sleeping fast ! 

Here, in my arms then, slumbering yet, 
Dreaming of frolic, fatigues forget — 

Here, with your soft cheek over my heart, 

So as the sun’s last rays depart, 

And the last faint glory flushes the west, 
Sleep, little sunbeam, sleep with the rest ! 


* Hop-kiln. 
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